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Having exchanged Christmas greetings, the children wandered 
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The Charge of the Lire Brigade 


$ 00 
= A YEAR 


A what do you get for it? Fifty-two Lire’s, 
each of them a qualified, guaranteed gloom- 
chaser—each of them packed to the brim with smiles, 
grins, chuckles and loud, long laughs. 


Fifty-two times throughout the year 1925 will Lire 
rout the forces of depression for your especial benefit 
Five dollars is little enough for service like that. 
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\ Among the fifty-two Lire’s for which 
~ you are about to subscribe will be many 
‘\ . SpeciAL Nuspers. including (in the 
~, first three months) the Auvromosiu 
LIFE > > ’ 
_ : \ Dixie, Burieseve, Booss, Catrornia 
598 Madison Ave. é ’ ‘ 
New York \ and Commuters’ Numsers. You can't 
iis ey Five Deen. * afford to miss one of them. 
Canadian, $5.80; Foreign, P —_ ‘ 


$6.60 I want to know the \ 
y that comes of being a regular \ 


bscriber for 1925 
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Only 130 more than an open car~ 


For this luxurious 
four-door Marmon Sedan 


ARMON is the first of the fine car manufacturers 
M to cut down the high differential in price 
which has existed between open and closed cars. 

Now you can get a true Marmon Sedan—100 per 
cent closed car—built on the famous, durable, 
matchlessly performing, standard Marmon chassis, 
for only $130 more than an open car. 

This Sedan is not to be confused with the justly 
popular “coach” type. After you have studied its 
detail, realized its solidity and unstinted magnifi- 
cence—you yourself will say there is nothing to 
compare with it among fine closed cars at anything 
like the price. 

Its price is made possible by volume production, 
and new manufacturing efficiency methods. 

Full size balloon tires standard equipment. 
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New MARMON STANDARD SEDAN, $3295 - New MARMON OPEN 
Cars, $3165 + De Luxe CLosep Mops ts, $3455 To $3975 
All prices f.0.b. Indianapolis + Tax extra 


NoORDYKE & MARMON COMPANY 
Established 1851 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
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TWO NEW 


Young men who are “up” on pst it most of them 
ares will see exactly what they've been looking for in 
these new suits Wider shoulders, pockets and buttons 
are lower; the coats have a suggestion of a waist line; they 
are shorter and snug over the hips~ “gathering” in slightly 
the hip-fullness of the trousers They're smart all right 
and our fine fabrics and needlework go with them 


_ HART SCHAFFNER & MARX STYLES 
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There Is No Truth in the Report 


HAT the Anti-Saloon League will 
! hold a coming-out party for Wil- 
n H. Anderson, December 24. 
That New York Republicans have in- 
ted Red Grange to run against Tam- 
iny. 

[hat a large sum of money was left 

the late Senator Lodge to the Wil- 
1 Memorial Fund. ; 
That John W. Davis has been black- 
led for membership in the “Ain't 

ina Run No More” Club. 

That the use of soft pencils by cross- 
rd puzzle fiends has been denounced 

the Clean Books League. 

That President Coolidge has suc- 
ded in persuading Congress to enter 

} a conspiracy of silence. 

Foster Ware. 


The Perfect Target 
\V/ELL.” 


sional 


remarked the Profes- 
Reformer, “there doesn’t 
m to be much doing around the office 
day—I guess I'll go out and take a 
ck at the Constitution.” 





\Y/SaRE did you spend Sunday?” 
“Between two Fords.” 
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THE CROSSWORD PUZZLE FAN 


A CHRISTMAS 
FOR MILADY 


GIFT SUGGESTION 





FTER all, there is a difference be- 

tween an expert and an ordinary 
person. The ordinary person 
receive any pay for telling 
what they already know. 
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Mournful Numbers 
| PICKED up 1 out of the 11 maga- 
zines on the table and thumbed over 
180 out of the 239 pages. 
scanned 720 out of the 1674 advertise- 
ments and I learned: that 1 out of 5 
motor cars and trucks is made by one 


My eyes 


organization; that 1 out of 20 dies in 
the poorhouse, and 15.3 out of the re- 
maining 19 are financially flat tires at 
the age of eighty; that 3 out of every 
il housewives in Paducah, Ky., use a 
pinch of this seasoning when making 
that a 
sweet young girl, whose friends were 


dish gravy for hominy fritters; 


too shy to tell her, went to a dance and 
only danced 28 out of the 32 dances, 
that out of every 24 hours 
we spend 8 in bed and 4 at meals and 


and why? 


only 34 seconds in shaving with this 


new process; that 4 out of every 5 
wet. 
Slightly foaming at the mouth, I 


took 4 out of the 9 steps to the window 
and cast myself out of 12 of the 14 


stories. Robert Barton. 





“\YHATS keeping the Waverleys 
afloat ?” 
“Oh, they have a raft of friends!” 
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“voU SAY SHE HAS MADE A FORTUNE FROM HER VOICE?” 


“VES, 


THE NEIGHBORS GAVE HER HUSH MONEY.” 
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If It’s Lawful, What’s the Fun? 








Christmas Eve: A Tragedy 


THE husband enters briskly, rubbing 
his hands and remarking: “Well, 
rie, and how about getting up the 

To this his wife replies: “Well, 
how about it yourself, and don’t 
me ‘dearie’.” This makes it clear 
the time is Christmas Eve. 
he husband then picks up the tree 

1 stands it on end, getting resin on 
hands. He wipes off the resin with 
handkerchief, then leans over and 
: up the tree again, while his wife 


pened to hit in falling. 

[usBAND: How about putting it on this little table here? 

\1rE: What do you suppose I got that little table feet): Here. 
SBAND (meekly): That's what I thought. (He looks 
d for the wooden stand.) Where's the 

VirE (turning): Where's the what? 











Mickey: 1 DUNNO WOT "IS GAME IS, BUT I'M WILLIN’ T’ TAKE A CHANCE 
ON ONE 0’ DEM TOIKEY DINNERS, 















cts the pieces of a vase which it THE FIRST POOR LITTLE FLAKE OF SNOW 
Hussanp (having meanwhile discovered the stand at his 


for? Wire: What's here? 
Hussanp (choking): What I asked where it was 
(The wife stands watching him hammer the stand into 
the trunk. When he is all through she speaks calmly.) 


Wire: You've got it upside down. 

Hussanp (after a moment): Well, 
we'll hold up the tree with wire. I've 
got lots of wire. 

(He climbs up and attaches the wire 
to a nail holding a picture, while his 
wife supports the tree. Then he at- 
taches the wire to the tree.) 

Huspanp: Let go! 

(They decide that the plaster was 
weak, or something. The husband is 
picking out debris from down his neck, 
while his wife sweeps up broken glass 
where the picture fell.) 

Huspanp (more to himself): Any- 
how, I’ve got lots of wire. 

(The husband now proceeds to work 
out a complicated serics of supports, 
from the chandelier to the window, to 
the piano, to the mantelpiece, to the 
sofa. The room begins to resemble 
the inside of a radio; but the Christ- 
mas tree stands upright at last. He 
turns triumphantly.) 

Wire (calmly): Isn’t it too bad, 
dear? You'll have to take the tree all 
down again to get the door open. 

(There is a sound of scuffing and 
heavy breathing, then a. thud as if 
somebody had fallen. The children turn 
over and smile in their sleep, under the 
impression that it is Santa Claus.) 


Corey Ford. 


Ex Officio 

| WANT a home, but if I ever 
marry again, my husband must do 
the housework,” says Peggy Etcetera 
Joyce. A new groom sweeps clean, 







































































WILLIE’S DEVICE FOR CATCHING SANTA CLAUS 


Santa comes down chimney (a), lands on board (b), which tosses the ball (c) against platform (d), which pulls cor 

(e), letting water in bottle fall on sleeping cat (f£). Cat yowls, scaring goldfish (g), causing it to leap out of th 

bowl, where it is caught by bird (h), pulling string (i), which scratches match (j) on sandpaper (k), lighting sk) 

rocket (1), which shoots up and punctures balloon (m), blowing angleworm (n) off platform into mouth of fis/ 

(0). Fish is so happy it wiggles tail, striking steel rod (p), which.explodes dynamite cap (q) attached to stick of 
dynamite (r), which explodes, waking Willie (s). 


Confidence! 


How to Cure That Cold 


HE importance of the votes of confidence which parties, (lf You Follow the Advice of Your Friends) 
parliaments, and political bodies make so much fuss over O to bed at once but remain on the job while ignor 
giving to a man shrinks to nothing in our mind every time the existence of the cold and taking drastic measur 
we stop to watch one laborer holding a steel wedge in his to check it. 
hand while his playmate whales it with a sledge. Avoid all medicine and take alternate doses of aspit 


sis 
store will close to 
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~~ 
THE DAY BEFORE CHRISTMAS 


IF WE ALL DID OUR CHRISTMAS SHOPPING EARLY 





quinine and hot lemonade. Alcohol, especially 
avoided and the sufferer should drink 


least a quart of whisky a day. 
Fresh air will assist to a quick rec 
ery if the patient stays in a wat 
unventilated room. Doctors are supe: 
fluous in the cure of a cold and t 
victim should consult a physician 
soon as possible. If the throat 
affected have all tonsils removed it 
mediately, and if they are already out 
have some installed without delay. 


McCready Huston 


Innocent Fun 
ONNY (at the door, knocking) 
Mamma, I’m the bill collector 
Now you run and hide 
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Where I Get My Things 
By Don Herold 
MAYBE Mr. Ziegfeld is not interested in where I get 


my socks. Maybe Mr. Shubert does not care where 
I get my collar buttons. Perhaps George White and Ear! 
Carroll do not want to hear about my barber. Possibly 
all the theatrical producers are indifferent as to where I 
get my things. 

But I am just dying to tell them. 

They tell me where they get theirs. 

Revue programs, especially, devote page after page to 
credits. We are told who furnished the hairpins and the 
rouge, the garters, the feathers, the perfume, the tooth- 
paste, the typewriters and motorcycles, and every other 
knickknack used in the production. (Credit is given to 
everybody for everything but the chorus girls. Why not: 
“Anna Mae Van by Mr. and Mrs. 
Elmer Vansickle, Terre Haute, 
Ind.” ?) 

I have decided to be equally gener- 
ous and explicit about how I got my- 
self all dolled up to attend the produc- 
tion. Turn about is fair play. 

Hereafter, when I go to the theatre, 
I shall hand to the doorman, for trans- 
mission to the management, a printed 
sheet telling everything. Here is a 
sample : 

Mr. Herold’s hat by Kaufman. 

Initials (D. H.) inside of hat punched 
in band by Little Gem Initial Puncher 
(Pat. Appl’d For.) 

Hair by Herpicide. 

Haircut by the third barber from the 
front in barber shop on Tenth 
between 33rd and 34th Streets. 

Shave by Whishang Safety Razor. 


Avenue 





“HE'S BEEN TO SEE HER TWICE; 





Mere * 


Celluloid collar by Sears, Roebuck & Co. 


Necktie worn during the evening, 
sions, by Rube Goldberg. 

Collar buttons by Hammacher, Schlemmer & Co. 

Shirt by Ben Day. 

B. V.D.’s by B.V.D. 

Belt by National Be ting W orks. 

Pocketbook by Crouch & Fitzgerald. 

Money by Lire. 

Stamps in upper inside right-hand pocket by U. S. Gov't 

Coat by Moe Levy. Trousers by Brooks-Mahieu. 

Dental fillings by Doc Currie. 

Right-hand shoe by /. Miller. 
Luggage Co. 

Shine by 
Mr. Herold. 

Shoe-strings by Goddard. 

Watch by Bethlehem Steel Company. 

Bath by Standard Plumbing Co. Colgate’s Soap used 

Education by Bloomfield High School and Indiana Uni 
versity. 

Manicure by Weck Cutlery Co. 

Cough by American Tobacco Co. 

General glow of satisfaction and contentment by Charli: 
(Address on request.) 


including intermis 


Left-hand shoe by Liki 


Nick Fillipo under personal direction 


Another Great Difference 
AYS the Optimist: 
Easter, 
Fourth of July, 
Labor Day, 
Halloween, 
and Christmas 
come but once a year— 


LET’S BE MERRY! 


Says the Pessimist: 
Easter, 
Fourth of July, 
Labor Day, 
Halloween, 
and Christmas 
come but once a year— 
LET’S BE MERRY! 


ADIO FAN: 
Chicago. 
HeENPECKED HuSBAND: 
home, I got hell. 


When I came home last night, I got 


That's nothing. When I came 


ONCE FOR DINNER—AND ONCE FOR NO 
REASON AT ALL.” 
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The Double Standard 


(When the Boys Gather Round) 
on smart, too; makes all her own clothes, though 
you'd never think it to look at her.” 
‘Gosh, th’ litthe woman's a thoughtful sort. Other night 
came home, sorta discouraged, an’ she x 
“Ann’s like that, too, Ed. Gets along with ev’rybody.” 
“Say what you want, but when a man gets a girl like, 





ell—like Mary, f’instance—there’s no happiness like bein’ 
irried to her, I say!” 

“Well, my wife’s reasonable, I'll say that. She knows 
man’s got to get out once in——” 

“If they’re cheerful, you can stand anything! Now, I've 
ver seen Helen fly off th’ handle, an’ I’ve 





(When the Girls Get Together) 


“Honestly, he makes me so mad I could Rill him with 


my bare hands, sometimes !” 
“Tom’s as thoughtless as a boy of ten, where I'm con- 
cerned. I never 





“Why, so many hidden traits crop out after you're once 
married! You wouldn't believe 

“Ed’s like that, too. Comes home and buries his nose 
in his paper, like an old bear!” 

“Well, Bill’s folks were always kind of close. And now 
he apparently thinks I can live and dress on air. He——” 

“That's what I say! It’s all right for them to go out 
and have a good time, but once you propose it, an’——’ 


Stanley Jones. 





Kid in Window: 1s 





YOU, SANTY CLAUS? 


12 - LIFE 








Maan nrien Cavy 











Mr. Bug: my, MY! WHATS THE TROUBLE HERE? 

Mrs. Spider: TrRouBLE! WHY, EVERYTHING'S GOING TO 

RUIN BECAUSE MY HUSBAND'S TAKEN TO SPINNING 

THOSE CROSSWORD PUZZLES AND WON'T DO A STROKE 
OF WORK AROUND THE PLACE, 


CMs Peps Diary 


D This morning did my husband, poor’ wretch, 
ecember ; 
18th berate me roundly for gadding about, when 
Lord! it was not until yesterday that I met 
up with anybody selling tuberculosis stamps. A soft answer 
failing on its Biblical guarantee, I did call upon him boldly 
not to be a brute, whereupon he burst into laughter and 
left the house in high good humour....A great package by 
the first post from the Mistress Archer I met in Youngs- 
town, and whilst I was lamenting that a person of such 
slight acquaintance should have the bad taste to add me 
to her Christmas list, I opened it up, and luckily, too, for 
it turned out to be wild duck, sent merely as a graceful 
courtesy. But when we are to eat it I know not, being 
engaged to dine abroad five nights running. Now that I 
ponder it, never in my life have I received a present of 
game at a time when it was convenient to enjoy it.... 
Reading this afternoon in a book by Ben Hecht, I did 
come upon the statement that the wearing of gray stock- 
ings is a confession of lost virginity, an animadversion 
which confirms me in my conviction that male novelists, 
with the exception of Michael Arlen, should say as little 
(Continued on page 31) 


ANDIT 1n Rear Seat: Drive on to th’ next ban! 





The Modest’ Mistletoe 


“\H, oh, oh!’ 
Cried the Mistletoe, 

Shocked by what it saw below. 
Its berries, of a pearly white, 
Turned opal pink at such a sight. 

“Oh!” cried the Mistletoe. 


“No, no, no!” 

Cried the Mistletoe. 

“Stop before too far you go. 
Kiss the mid-Victorian way, 
Else I really cannot stay; 

No,” cried the Mistletoe. 


Lo, lo, lo, 
And the Mistletoe 
A crimson flush began to show. 
It blushed with shame for maids and men 
And turned to Holly there and then— 
Gone was the Mistletoe. 
A. H. Folwell 


Herb. Ya dassent park ya car on this street. 
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THE AUTO PEDESTRIANS 




















Lady (to distinguished 


WHICH 


The Late Arrival 


HE lighted windows of the house 
‘ sleamed joyously in the 
adowing the holly wreaths upon the 
re, white snow without. From the 
rway a welcoming shaft illumined 


you so 


night, 


nearer reaches of the drive, like a 
ding beacon. 

‘ager faces pressed against the win- 

panes. Bright eyes peered over the 
ginal expanse until their vision died 
the depths of evening. From afar 
ie faintly the hallowed carols of 
ristmastide, bidding men be of gooe@ 
tL 
‘Oh! I do hope he comes,” said 

‘ther, anxiouslyz “Our whole Christ- 
is will be spoiled if he doesn’t.” 

“Do you suppose he could be lost?” 
ked Aunt Priscilla, who is never so 
ippy as when she isn’t. 

“Indeed not,” Father scoffed. “He 
nows his way here with his eyes shut.” 
But there was an anxious air about 
he little holiday gathering despite this 
cheery assurance. 
































SY. 3 Gusta” art 


archeologist): AND THESE CITIES—AND THINGS—AND THINGS— 


LABORIOUSLY—AH—EXHUME,—CAN THEY 

Then two headlights winked down 
the road. A car turned into the drive- 
way and came suddenly to a halt. 

Oh! What shouts there were; what 
what rejoicing. And 
Father rushed out into the cold night 
to greet the late arrival, without even 
Every one 


welcoming cries; 


stopping to put on his hat. 
crowded to the door. 

“Here you are at last,” Father 
boomed genially. “I thought you were 
never going to come.” 

“Oh! I got here all right,” was the 
response. Then the voice continued, 
“That was a case you wanted, wasn’t 
it? It'll be sixty-five dollars, please.” 

James K. McGuinness. 


An Ounce of Precaution 
EILLY: Step up here, O’Brien, 
and let me have a good look at ye. 
O’Brien: What’s the idea? 
Remty: I’ve got some insultin’ 
things to say to ye, an’ I want to be 
able later on to identify ye positively 
as the man who shtruck me. 


AGAIN ? 


Christmas Card 


ERE’S just a little note to say 
That to-day is Christmas Day; 
Things we gave to you before, 
We still want to use some more. 
Help our Christmas to be happy ; 
Bring our stuff back; make it snappy. 
W. L. W. 


BE USED 


Signs of Winter 
T= appearance on magazine covers 
of girls who hold muffs against 
their noses. 

The announcement by various major 
league clubs of the purchase of twelve 
Babe Ruths, fourteen Walter Johnsons 
and twenty-seven Frankie Frisches. 

The passing of nine hundred and 
fourteen thousand resolutions that “next 
year we are going to have a closed car.” 

The Six-Day Bike Race. 

Lower-cut dresses on the streets. 

The interruption of half a million 
commuters in their perusal of seed 
catalogues by the going out of the fur- 
nace. B. B. 
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HE opinion has 
long obtained that 
money beyond 
reasonable 
; (> amounts is not 
worth much to private owners unless 
they have something out of ordinary 
to do with it, but until rather lately 
this opinion has been held for the most 
part by disinterested observers who 
did not themselves have any consider- 
able surplus of funds. Nowadays it 


seems to be more and more the opinion 


of people who do themselves possess 
the money concerned. This feeling is 
due, no doubt, to the propensity of 
money in these times and especially in 
this country to roll up into lots of un- 
conscionable size. A man may like to 
have a snow-ball but to be the owner 
of an avalanche may embarrass him, 
and big money nowadays tends to ava- 
lanche dimensions. When Andrew 
Carnegie found himself in the way of 
having half a billion dollars on his 
hands he admitted that it was too 
much, and did his best to get rid of 
most of it, and to promote the public 
welfare in doing so. Mr. Rockefeller 
had much the same experience, but 
had more money and more time to 
work out a careful and_ elaborate 
scheme of distribution. The experience 
of these men and of others before them 
seems to be fairly common among the 
excessively rich. A good many of 
them see nowadays that there is not 
much to enormous accumulations ex- 
cept hard work in distribution, and they 
incline in increasing numbers to dele- 
gate that labor to expert persons who 
can give their time and strength to it. 
The object that most invites them is 
some form of education, the increase of 
knowledge, the improvement of the 
minds of men and of human behavior. 


They all see the need of an increase in 
wisdom and they all hope to further it 
by providing for increase of knowledge. 

As Lire goes to press the newspapers 
report Mr. James B. Duke has set 
aside forty millions of excellent to- 
bacco money to found a university in 
North Carolina and aid charities and 
institutions, and that Mr. George East- 
man, of Rochester, has let go of fifteen 
millions of admirable kodak stock, 
more than half of it to go to the Uni- 
versity of Rochester and the rest to the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
and Hampton and Tuskegee Institutes. 
This makes upwards of thirty millions 
that Mr. Eastman has invested in the 
University of Rochester and schools 
connected with it, and fifteen or twenty 
millions in the Massachusetts Tech., 
besides other large gifts to other insti- 
tutions. He has something left, but 
being unmarried and nearly seventy 
years old he would like, he says, to see 
what his money can do while he is 
still here to watch it. 


£2" 
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UNIVERSITY in Rochester with 

something over thirty millions in- 
vested in it and the prospective univer- 
sity of North Carolina with an endow- 
ment larger still are really worth 
thinking about. The colleges have been 
overrun the last ten years. There 
seems to be a definite effort to provide 
enough of them to meet the demand. 
There is evidently money enough avail- 
able in this country to impart a vast 
deal of knowledge to a vast number 
of people. Whether there are brains 















and understanding enough to direct ex- 
penditure so as to accomplish that 
exploit remains to be seen. Morn 
does not itself produce income. It 
labor that does that. Money is 4 
means of directing labor to the accom 
plishment of certain things. In tim 
past when the Church seemed the gr: 
hope of humanity, people who want 
to help their fellow creatures ga 
money to ecclesiastical corporati 
until their benevolence had to 
checked by statutes of mortmain. N 
that education is the best bet of + 
hopeful, money runs to that. But lal 
still produces it and if education 
going to keep the money that it | 
got and is getting in these vast su: 
from year to year, of course it \ 
have to make good and demonstr 
that it is worth the work it takes 
provide the income for its funds. 






R&R, 


HESE are times of extraordina: 

material construction in this cou 
try. This city of New York—look 
it! It is being rebuilt at enormo: 
cost and on the whole handsomely. A 
prosperous cities are being beautified 
People are building cathedrals ani 


handsome churches. Rich people build 
beautiful houses. Taxpayers build 
roads and bridges. The developed parts 
of the country are a pattern for les 
developed parts. The United States i 
evidently on the way to be an extraor- 
dinary abode of man. The materia! 
part of the job is taking care of itseli 
for that is comparatively easy. Wha’ 
is difficult is to produce a populatio: 
that can profit by opportunity and 
make luxury itself a factor in progress 
A land of palaces, where knowledg: 
can be turned on for all comers at th: 
tap, should be an abode of extraor- 
dinary men, and it is to the accomplish 
ment of that that such men as Mr 
Eastman and Mr. Duke are trying to 
devote their fortunes. One looks on 
and wonders. The directors of these 
great fortunes are doing their best to 
do good with them. In what measure 
will they succeed? But, after all, the 


great disburser of all is the United 
States Government and the great pro- 
vider of funds is the taxpayer. 


Mr. 











Eastman’s and Mr. Duke’s benefactions 
look big in the headlines of the papers, 


but here’s Uncle Sam spending for 
one thing or another thirty-seven hun- 
dred millions a year, about a third of 
which goes for preparations for pos- 
sible wars to come and obligations 
incurred by wars past. Besides all 
that there are vast expenditures of the 
states and the cities for education, 
roads, police, hospitals, lunatic asylums 
and Heaven knows what, all of which 
the taxpayers must meet. No wonder 
our frugal-minded President shakes in 
his shoes at the thought of our burdens. 





NOTHER thing, and one particu- 
larly fit to consider in this issue 

of Lire which carries the Christmas 
date line; while in this country what 
to do with money is so great a prob- 
lem, there is in other countries much 
perplexity to know where to get the 
money for the most essential uses. 
There is a negotiation going on just 
now for the eventual payment of the 
French debt to the United States. The 
disposition seems to be to make easy 
terms for France and we read of heart- 
burnings in England because of the 
possibility that the terms for France 
may be easier than the terms accepted 
for England and now in operation. A 
substantial fraction of the reparations 
that are to be squeezed out of Ger- 
many is claimed by the United States, 
and on indisputable grounds. To Eu- 
rope it looks painfully grasping for the 
United States to take any of that 
money. If we make easy terms for 
France, England will feel that in her 
case we have been extortionate. How 
are we going to get out of these dif- 
ficult situations without losing what- 
ever reputation we have left, if any, 
for fiscal magnanimity? Nobody but 
Congress can cancel debts due the 
United States. Nobody but Congress 
can amend the bargain with England 
and give her lower interest rates. What 
Congress will do about it is no better 
known to observers here than to ob- 
servers in Europe. The Congress that 
should naturally deal with such matters 
is not assembled yet and will not, under 
our present absurd system, be assem- 
bled for a year to come. Mr. Borah 





* DPS ° 


is right enough in saying that the Con- 
gress now sitting, and which has only 
two months to work in, will do best to 
devote itself to passing appropriation 
bills and attending to urgent domestic 
concerns, but how long can these debt 
negotiations be postponed? 

They can be postponed, one would 
say, until they can be settled to the 
satisfaction of every one who is en- 
titled to satisfaction, and that 
include pretty much all the countries 
in Europe that owe us war debts. The 
United States is not and never has been 
impatient to collect those moneys. . To 
cancel the debts has not seemed expedi- 


would 


ent. There were reasons for that and 
they have looked good. But neither is 
any urgency in collecting expedient. 


For this world has not settled down yet. 
There are great disturb- 


Far from it! 
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ing forces working in Western Europe 
and in Asia which may have to be met 
by the same peoples who were allies 
in the World War. It is the concern 
of the United States that all of those 


nations should be nursed back to 
strength. It is concerned also that 
Middle Europe should get its legs 
again. As one looks ahead the great 


seems to be to 
strengthen the resources of Western 
civilization. That is important. That 
involves good will among the nations 
that Western civilization upon. 
Whether we collect more money or less 
money from Europe is of no great 
moment. Of much more 
it to keep the confidence of 
nation in the world whose good will 
makes for order and integrity. 


E. S. Martin. 
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SEASONS COME AND SEASONS GO 
The Young Showman: sTEP RIGHT UP, LADIES AN’ GENTS, 
MERRY CHRISTMAS TREE—ONLY ONE PENNY, DE TENTH 
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Three More 


yo the advance scouts report that a play is very 

bold and will probably be suppressed by the police 
when it reaches New York, you may be sure that it deals 
with the old story of the wife who lures her husband into 
an affair by disguising herself in a different set of brace- 
lets and speaking with a Swedish accent. The husbands in 
these comedies seem to play entirely by ear. 

You may furthermore be pretty sure that the play will 
be no more daring than half a dozen others with the same 
plot which have been pirouetting through the season. It is 
getting to be so that these daring plays are the only ones 
you can go to with complete assurance that you know what 
is going to happen. 





““T’HE HAREM” runs true to form. You could dictate 

it off to a stenographer yourself before going to see 
it and not have to change more than a dozen words after- 
ward. There are the requisite number of doubles entendres, 
each distinctly labeled, “Double Entendre. Laugh Here.” 
And, as the audience always laughs (it is a great mystery 
where all the people who laugh at doubles entendres have 
been keeping themselves during the past ten years, that they 
haven't heard them before), the play will undoubtedly be 
a success. The farther away the author, Ernest Vajda, 
gets from the kiddies as subjects for his plays, the more 
conventional he becomes. “Fata Morgana” and “The Little 
Angel” had a great deal of distinction. “Grounds for Di- 
vorce” and “The Harem” are just like hundreds of others. 
It is the children who seem to inspire Dr. Vajda. How 
about a Vajda version of “Peter Pan” for next Yuletide? 
With Nita Naldi as Peter? 


- 


3% 
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NE thing about “The Harem” for which you ought to 

keep awake in case you get caught there on a theatre 
party is the performance of Miss Ulric. It will probably 
keep you awake anyway, willy-nilly or what have you. 
It proves that she is just as good in a blond wig as she 
was in the green tam of Kiki, and that once again she 
is capable of making a mediocre play seem better than it 
has any right to seem. 








ANOTHER performance which justifies sitting through 
three acts of fairly obvious material is that of Gregory 
Kelly in “Badges.” This play is much better in its class 
(Crook and Mystery) than “The Harem” is in its (Legal 
Liaison), but if it were not for Mr. Kelly it wouldn’t be 
anything to warm up about. As it stands, however, with 
the smooth gentility of this young man’s humor, it makes 
an evening that you can’t be cross with yourself for 
spending. 

Mr. Kelly seems to be quietly working out of the Willie 
Baxter group, of which he was the leader, into the Willie 
Collier group in which he has no competition except from 
Mr. Collier himself. Given our choice of one type of per- 
formance to take with us on a desert island, we should 
choose the Collier type, and now that Mr. Collier seems to 
be devoting himself to directing, it looks as if Mr. Kelly 
would be the lucky boy to take the trip, 


a or 


[? has been a long time since the idea behind a comedy has 
kept us in our seat through a long evening just to see 
how the thing came out, but we must confess to a feverish 
interest in the thesis of ““The Man in Evening Clothes.” And 
nothing short of a feverish interest could have made up for 
the long,.long stretches of dialogue which cover the plot. 

Mr. Henry Miller has had Ruth Chatterton make a trans- 
lation from the original French of André Picard and Yves 
Mirande, and plays the leading rdle himself. Since the story 
is the important thing about the play, we might as well tell 
it. It seems there was this man... 

Oh, well, it’s a pretty long story and here it is five 


SY BR 


UST before going to press, we learn that “The Man in 
Evening Clothes” will have departed before this issue 
appears on the news-stands, and that “Quarantine” will 
have taken its place at the Henry Miller Theatre. Wouldn’t 
we have been sore if we had really gone to all the trouble 
of telling the plot in the above paragraph! 
Robert Benchley. 
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More or Less Serious 


Conscience. Belmont—Social ethics and a 
good performance. 


Dancing Mothers. Maxine Elliott's — How 
one mother solved the old problem of the 
young daughter. 


Dawn. Sam H. Harris—More about the 
Younger Generation. 


Desire Under the Elms. Greenwich Village 
—For the first hour O’Neill’s best. After 
that, not so good. 


High Stakes. Eltinge — Inexpensive melo- 
drama, with Lowell Sherman. 


Parasites. Thirty-Ninth St.—Francine Lar- 
rimore in a play about society leeches and 
how they live. 


Silence. National—Crook melodrama, with 
that agreeable crook, H. B. Warner, helping 
to make it excellent entertainment. 


Simon Called Peter. 
know, if you read the book. 
what difference does it make? 


Klaw—You ought to 
If you didn’t, 


They Knew What They Wanted. Garrick 
—Pauline Lord superb, in good company with 
Richard Bennett and Glenn Anders and a 
highly satisfactory comedy. 


What Price Glory? Pilymouth—A play 
about the war which will do more good than 
the war did. 

White Cargo. Daly’s—The hot sun still 
knocking them cold. 


Comedy and Things Like That 


Abie’s Irish Rose. Republic—Merry Christ- 
mas. 

Artistic Temperaments. [i/allack’s—To be 
reviewed next week. 


Badges. Forty-Ninth St.—Reviewed in this 


issue, 


‘Close Harmony. Gaiety—A play of family 
life so true that it makes you cry. 


_The Farmer’s Wife. Comedy—Devonshire 
dialect. 

The Firebrand. Morosco— Joseph Schild- 
kraut as Cellini, the random lover, in a 
highly amusing farce. 


_ Grounds for Divorce. Empire — Regular 
divorce fun, with Ina Claire to make it dis- 
tinctive. 


The Guardsman. Booth—Worth seeing for 
the performances of Lynn Fontanne and 
Alfred Lunt, if for nothing else, and there 
is something else. 


The Habitual Husband. Forty-Eighth St. 
—To be reviewed later. 


The Harem. Belasco — Reviewed 


: in this 
issue, 


The Little Clay Cart. Neighborhood—To 
be reviewed later. 


The Man in Evening Clothes. Henry Mil- 
ler’s—Reviewed in this issue. 





° 
Owing to the time it takes to print Lire, readers should verify from the daily 
newspapers the continuance of the attractions at the theatres mentioned. 


Minick. Bijou—The home-life of a father- 
in-law, told with great understanding and 
fidelity. 


New Brooms. Fulton—Frank Craven in a 
play by Frank Craven produced by Frank 
Craven, 


Peter Pan. Knickerbocker—Marilyn Miller 
in a revival of Barrie’s fantasy. 


Pigs. Little—Good, clean fun, and much 
better than that sounds. 

Quarantine. Miller’s—To be «e- 
viewed later. 


Henry 


The Show-Off. Playhouse—A comedy of 
Philadelphia domesticity which seems pretty 
safe in first position. 


The Way of the World. Cherry Lane— 
One of those revivals of the old boys. 


Eye and Ear Entertainment 


Annie Dear. Times Square—Billie Burke 
and Ernest Truex in a musical version of 
“Good Gracious, Annabelle.” 


Artists and Models. 
to be told. 


Astor—You don’t have 


Broadhurst—Florence 
the Negro shows. 


Dixie to Broadway. 
Mills in the best o 


The Grab Bag. Gilobe—Just Ed Wynn, 
which is enough to satisfy any one. 











Greenwich Village Follies. Winter Garden 
—Mordkin and a tew minutes of grand com- 
edy. Not much else, 


I'll Say She Is. Casino— We can still 
laugh at the Marx Brothers after all these 
months, 


Kid Boots. 
the fort, 


Selwyn—Eddie Cantor holdiag 


Lady, Be Good. 


next week. 


Liberty—To be reviewed 


Madame Pompadour. Martin Beck—An 
imported score which is worth hearing. 


Marjorie. Forty-Fourth St.—A_ good all- 
aroun show, with Elizabeth Hines and 
Andrew Tombes. 


Music Box Revue. Music Box — Fannie 
Brice, Bobby Clark and a darned good revue. 


My Girl. Vanderbilt—Quiet, but nice. 


Princess April. Ambassador — Excellent 
singing by Tessa Kosta, 


Rose-Marie. Imperial—A charming score 
well sung by Mary Ellis and Dennis King, 
with William Kent for comedy. 


Vanities. Earl Carroli—Joe Cook and what 
must be a pretty good show by now. 


Ziegfeld Follies. New Amsterdam — Will 
Rogers for the most part. 








“ME CHE-I-Lp!” 
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EQUAL RIGHTS FOR WOMEN 


The Barber (mechanically): HAIR'S A BIT THIN ON TOP, 


‘,tooK! A MAN HAS BROKEN THROUGH THE ICE!” 
“PROBABLY JUST ANOTHER ONE OF THOSE CUCKOO WINTER BATHERS.” 


Ulysses and the Sirens 

FTER Ulysses had directed his 

crew to fill their ears with wax, he 
allowed himself to be bound to the mast 
as the island of the Sirens hove in 
sight. 

The ship drawing nearer, the first 
strains of the Sirens came languorously 
over the still water. Ulysses listened 
enthralled. The Sirens, rolling their 
eyes and snapping their fingers, sang: 

“I’ve got those homesick, 
Foam-sick, 
Never-want-to-roam-sick 

Blues 
Those Ithacan blues!” 





Ulysses writhed with negroid ecstasy. 
The Sirens were stamping their feet on 
the rocks and wéaving imaginary ropes 
in the air, with wriggling movements. 

The helpless hero whistled in accom 
paniment to the ravishing jazz. The 
Sirens whipped themselves into renewed 
frenzy, their skirts of rushes swirling 
about them: 

“Mama loves papa, 
Ulysses loves mama,-— 
Aggravatin’ papa, why don’t you come 


Kieme!” 

Ulysses strained at his cords till the 
blood ran. The sweat wes on his brow 
and his eye fired with passion. He pat- 
ted with his right foot. 

The ship was leaving the island be- 
hind. The Sirens held out their arms 
in a last fond appeal. Their subdued 
voices came faintly over the waters: 

“What will we do 

When we are wondering who 
Is luring you, 
What will we do?” 

Ulysses sobbed to be back with them; 
he cocked his ear to catch their con- 
cluding tempered notes. They came 
like a haunting breath of wind: 

“What will we do, 

At last, 

With just the vast, 
Wide sea to beckon to?’ 

The music ceasing altogether, Ulys- 
ses signalled to his men to unseal their 
ears and set him free. 

“If I can only remember those tunes 
for my boy Telemachus,” he mumbled, 
and fell in a humming, unconscious 
heap at the foot of the mast. 


Edmund J. Kiefer. 





IFE: George, wake up! There's 
a burglar in the house! 
PRoFESSIONAL Humorist (sleepily) : 
I sold that joke last week. 
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“IT AIN'T GONNA RAIN NO MORE” 








HEN clothes were so far gone 
as to be rejected by Orphan 
Asylums, neighbors passed 

them on to Sooky Singer. But never 
without a surge of Christian sacrifice. 
In a bundle of such presents, Sooky 
huddled against the coal yard away 
from the wind and tried not to won- 
der about Christmas. During winter 
months, shivering was the only exercise 
Sooky got. Nevertheless he managed 
to whistle between teeth clicks. He was 
interrupted by the arrival of Skippy, 
swerving toward him at full speed. 
“*Lo, Sook!” panted Skippy. “Happy 


Columbus Day! Happy April Fool’s 
Day! Merry Fourth o’ July!” 
“What's the matter with Arbor 
Day?” replied Sooky. 
“That oofs me—how dja think o’ 
that?” asked Skippy. 


“Oh, I dunno! It just come.” 

“Gee, if we could only pull off some 
of that stuff up at the Orpheeum, we'd 
be a riot, Sook.” 

“And on Christmas Eve! 
imagine !” 

“Don’t cha feel like ya 
just can’t wait till Christmas 
—think of it, to-morrow, no 
less?” and Skippy jigged in 
joyful anticipation. 

“Oh, I dunno, Skip,” 
drawled Sooky, “I’m gettin’ 
kind o’ fed up with nothin’ 
but the same old toys every 


C’n you 


year.” 


“IT been over to your 
house ’n’ I never seen no 
toys. No, sir! Not even 


one little toy.” 


He Passes the Compliments of the Season to Sooky 


“Oh, o’ 
Year’s when I get mine. 
“What's the matter 
mas?” inquired Skippy. 
b’leeve in it or somethin’? 


I forgot—it’s New 
Oh, boy!” 

with Christ- 
“Don’t cha 


” 


course! 


“Oh, sure! I b’leeve in it, but it’s 
the uncles ’n’ aunts wot does it. I just 
only wisht you could see the toys they 
bring! Honest! Without ’zadjeration 
ya can’t move aroun’ without trippin’ 
over them.” 

“What do ya do with all these toys? 
Nobody never sees ’em.” 

“I just give ’em to the poor.” 

“Gee, I forgot!” interrupted Skippy. 
“T have to do my Christmas shoppin’ 
—s’long, Sook.” 

“Oh, you're late! Mine’s done long 
ago—I got my mother another apron.” 

“Merry Christmas and a Happy New 
Year!” shouted Skippy, in a jingle oi 
coins. 

“Aw the h— wid New Year’s!” an- 
swered Sooky, then: “M-Merry Christ- 
mas, Skip!” 








Alone, Sooky wandered to the toy 
store for a final look at the window 
display. There he gazed until the ranks 
of hustling shoppers thinned to store 
keepers returning home for the night 

Too numb to stick it out any longer, 
Sooky plodded toward home, only stop- 
ping wherever a Christmas tree spar 
kled in a Attracted by the 
light in the kitchen of his 


window. 
solitary 
redoubled his gait, and 
reaching the broken lattice work under 
the porch, groped for time in 
search of his mother’s present. Sud 
denly it occurred to him that he had 
changed the hiding-place back to the 


house, he 


some 


leader pipe. With the package in his 
hand, he pressed until certain that the 
price tag was still undisturbed, then 
entered the house whistling. 

Under blankets and tattered clothes, 
Sooky listened to the Christmas chimes. 
His teeth no longer clicked, but ground 
tight in an effort not to wonder about 
it all. Even so, hot tears trickled on 
the bare mattress before he could pull 
himself together. 

“Only one more day ‘n’ 
it'll be al! 
shoutin’.” 

As he spoke, Sooky 
watched the puffs of vapor 


over but the 


silhouetted against the frost- 
ed panes. Somehow the 
thought almost cheered him. 

Snuggling deeper into the 
covers, he thought of Skip- 


py, and then he chuckled: 
“Fancy him calling me a 
wise-cracker.” 


Percy L. Crosby 




















UMPTY DUMPTY,” by Ben 

Hecht (Boni & Liveright), is 
another story of a superman standing 
out against the sorry scheme of things 
and having no luck at all. It also in- 
stances the folly of leaving a regular 
income to minors. If Kent Savaron 
hadn't been willed fifty dollars a week 
when he was yet in high school, he 
might have lived out a peaceful life in 
his native village, working in the drug 
store during vacations without once 
encountering any of those Socialists 
and Bohemians who put such strange 
ideas into the heads of young men who 
make too early for the big city. 

A little genius is a dangerous thing, 
and that is exactly what Kent seemed 
to have. He rails and rants through 
four hundred pages, marrying, through 
the inevitable humor of life, into a 
commonplace family whose members 
stand so thoroughly for all that he 
despises that he is often on the brink 


of committing murder. Kent is a 
writer who has the good fortune to 
have his first novel suppressed. It 
would be. That he commits suicide be- 
fore he is thirty is perfectly logical. 
Why should a man whose head is above 
the stars be tied down to conversation 
about Chinese rugs and parlor pottery? 

As you may, from Mr. Hecht’s past 
performances, have surmised, there is 
a good deal of sex in “Humpty 
Dumpty.” But there seems to be a 
good deal of sex everywhere these days 
—so much, in fact, that it might not 
be such a bad idea after this to take 
it for granted and stop talking about it. 


LTHOUGH a child of ten can 

tell from the opening paragraphs 
of “The Little French Girl” (Hough- 
ton Mifflin) how the whole thing is 
going to turn out, Anne Douglas Sedg- 
wick has not handicapped herself by 
giving such a glimpse of her dénoue- 








He Py 
She: 





HOW'S YOUR 


I'M NOT THAT KIND 


ment. The complete charm and sin- 
cerity of the character which she has 
created move the reader to a keen inter- 
est in how Alix is going to set about 
doing what life and tradition so cruelly 
expect of her. 
thing new in heroines— 


Here we have some 
a regular per 
son. For how few ladies of the printed 
page, outside of 
George Meredith, can the same be said! 


A _ well-bred French 


Shakespeare and 


girl of sixteen 


whose mother’s past is conspicuously 
cluttered with a long thin line of 
heroes is rather up against it when 


shipped off to an English family with 
the sole object of making even a pass- 
and that Alix 
out so beautifully is due entirely to her 
nature and not to her stars. 


able marriage, comes 
Her com- 
bination of innocence and gallantry is 
amazing to those of us who have been 
overfed on English and American flap- 
pers, but Mrs. Sedgwick manages to 
(Continued on page 32) 





NEW CAR ON THE PICKUP? 
OF A_ GIRL. 
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LIFE’S BRASS MEDAL 





THIS WEEK’S WINNER 


WILLIAM H. 
Of the Anti-Saloon League 


ANDERSON 


Citation: Having been convicted of forgery in 


his care, he is to be 


released prematurely from Sing Sing on Decem- 


“Many happy returns, Mr. Anderson.” 








The Party Line 


“DILL HAWKINS was into th’ hard- 
ware store this mornin’ to buy a 

can opener, so I guess he figures on 

spendin’ his winter in Florida again. 

“Thet gal ain’t natural, I tell you. 
Time I took her to th’ they-atre. she 
didn’t even cry when Eliza was crossin’ 
th’ ice. 

“*You may be right,’ I says to the 
minister, ‘but if I was you it ain’t th’ 
gals that dances so much I'd watch, 
but them thet dances so little.’ 

“IT wouldn't be th’ one to say they 
ain't law-abidin’ citizens, but I notice 
kind of thet people thet gets rich sud- 
den-like out of oil stocks always talks 
th’ most about makes 
a smell of fermentin’ about a place. 

“When a middle-aged woman starts 


silos sech 


how 


primpin’ up again it’s hard to say 
whether somebody’s been makin’ eyes 
at her or her husband. 

“Th’ 


notions at college they tell me she even 


Reynolds gal got such high 
goes to th’ barber’s to have her neck 
shaved. 

“Ever sinc’t Lizzie Wayland got thet 
new fur coat a body would think there 


hadn't never been a single mortgage in 
her whole family. 

“I'd ast you over for a spell, only I 
expect maybe I'll be able to get ast cut 


myself.” James K. McGuinness. 


“SHE ENGAGED? 








Beauty Reflected 
MY lips display a rosy tint 
Like to the rouge my Lady uses 

And, equally, my cheek a hint 

Of her bright color-scheme suffuses. 
The snowy whiteness of her brow 

Powders my coat, and her dark lashes 
Upon my collar leave, somehow, 

Love's dots and 


record, done in 


dashes. 


I've reasoned with her much and long; 
Alas, she does not seem to hear me, 
And all my arguments go wrong 
When her beguiling face is near me 
She makes up . . . oh, believe me, boy, 
She does, for every kind of weather, 
But how can things like that annoy 
So long as we make up, together? 
George S. Chappell. 


The Postgraduate Wife 


T the movies the postgraduate wife 
keeps one eye on the screen and 
the other on her husband. At the first 
droop of a lash or the first yawn she 
whispers that she would just as soon 
go. She never asks him to help her 
take snapshots of the children, set up 
an antique bedstead or rearrange the 
furniture. 
She does not badger him to do his 
Christmas shopping early. She does it 
for him. McC. H. 





NE-HALF of the world doesn't 
know how the other half can see 
anything funny in what it laughs at. 


” 


WHY, SHE USED TO BE A REGULAR PIECE OF ICE, 


“WELL, HE’S A PROFESSIONAL SKATER.” 
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DR. HENRY M. 
LEETZ, OF THE 
STATE BUREAU OF 
TEETH PREVENTION, 
SHOWING HOW TO 
BRUSH TEETH THE 
WRONG WAY. 





HON. HERMAN 
KALUF TALK- 
ING, 





WORK GUILD, 
FILET WORK, 








EARL CHAMLE, OF THE GOVERN- 
MENT LOCUST SERVICE, TEACH- 
ING A LOCUST HOW TO WALK. 


SECRETARY NAMAMY 
TALKING, 





AN AWFUL THOUGHT 
MUST WE HAVE PHOTOGRAPHS WITH OUR RADIO CONCERTS ? 
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MISS MATTIE EARL, 
OF THE NEEDLE- 


DOING 
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Annual Complaint 


p MERE hasn't been much excuse for enthusiasm in the 
movies this year. 


Instead of the progress which we 
reviewers are always glad to “note with satisfaction,” there 
has been an actual retrogression which can only be “viewed 
with alarm.” 

There have been a few outstanding pictures—a number 
of notable individual performances—but the general quality 
has been extraordinarily low. It seems that the movies are 
becoming more of an industry and less of an art. The pro- 
duction of pictures is now a comparatively unimportant 
item; it is the salesmanship that counts. Except in rare 
instances, independent production has been choked off, and 
merchandising methods have stifled creative effort. One 
hears more of “Box-office Titles” and “Box-office Stars,” 


and considerably less of legitimate drama. 


HERE have been exceptional pictures, of course, and 

for these scraps of comfort we may be truly grateful 

“The Thief of Bagdad” heads the list. This remarkable 
fantasy, the product of Douglas Fairbanks’s acrobatic 
imagination, represents to me the ideal moving picture, for 
it limits itself to the presentation of effects which could 
not possibly be achieved on the stage or in the printed 
page. It is all action and spectacular beauty, with a mini- 
mum amount of psychological profundity involved 


N “The Dramatic Life of Abraham Lincoln” we find 
the first important attempt at biography on the screen, 
carried out with a great and 
consistent sincerity. The pic- 
ture was made by two young 
men who had insufficient cap- 
ital, but a considerable supply \ 
of intelligence and honesty oi . 
purpose. 
was marred by 


If their production 
mechanical 
faults, it was animated by a 


Ve 


fine spirit of reverence for 
Lincoln and respect for his- 
torical fact. 


HARLIE CHAPLIN him- 

self offered nothing in 
1924, but the results of “his 
“A Woman of Paris” have 
been emphatically evident. 
Among his numerous follow- 
ers, the most important by 
far is Ernst Lubitsch, who 
has had the highest record 
of all the directors during 
the past year. 

















“I GUESS HE AIN’T COME YET.” 1925. 


Lubitsch has made three brilliant pictures, “The Mar- 
riage Circle,’ “Three Women” and “Forbidden Paradise,” 
all of which represented radical departures from the stand- 
ard rules of movie technique. 

Thomas H. Ince’s production of “Anna Christie,” by 
Eugene O'Neill; King Vidor’s “Wild Oranges,” and Vic- 
tor Seastrom’s “He Who Gets Slapped” followed the 
newer and better tendencies, although all three lacked the 
satirical subtlety that characterized the products of Chap- 
lin and Lubitsch. 


N interesting experiment with color photography was 

made in “Wanderer of the Wasteland,” which deserves 
a position on the All-American team principally because 
of Irvin Willat’s direction. 

“Beau Brummel” offered a memorable performance by 
John Barrymore; “Monsieur Beaucaire” included some gor- 
geous costumes but carried little dramatic weight. 

James Cruze, one of the ablest of the directors, did a 
good job with “Merton of the Movies,” aided materially 
by Glenn Hunter’s superlative performance in the title rdle 
Richard Barthelmess and Mae McAvoy brought a delicate 
tenderness to “The Enchanted Cottage.” 

Harold Lloyd produced one fine comedy, “Girl Shy,” and 
Buster Keaton achieved a few hilarious moments in “The 
Navigator.” Otherwise, as I have regretfully intimated, the 
recent crop of movie humor provided no laughing matter. 


| See were few stellar ascensions in 1924, and a great 

many flops. The most significant rise has been that of 
Adolphe Menjou, who is the 
perfect representative of the 
sophisticated school. Rod 
La Rocque has come up, and 
so have Lon Chaney, Norma 
Shearer, George O'Brien, 
Blanche Sweet, Colleen 
Moore, Glenn Hunter, Mary 


Philbin, Reginald Denny, 
Monte Bell and Ramon No- 
varro. 


Thomas Meighan, Barbara 
La Marr, Rudolph Valentino, 
Priscilla Dean, Constance 
Talmadge, Nazimova and 
many others of the prime 
favorites have lost ground. 


HIS concludes your cor- 
respondent’s report for 
3 1924. Movie producers are 
therefore at liberty to go 
ahead with their plans for 
R. E. Sherwood. 








Little Sister: 


"T°WAS the night before Christmas, 

and all through the house not a 
creature was stirring, with the excep- 
tion of— 

Father, who wants to know what 
happened to the Christmas tree stand 
when he put it away last year— 

Mother, who is trying to answer the 
telephone and Father at the same time— 

Norman, aged three, who is calling 
from his crib and wishing to be in- 
formed if that noise he hears is Santa 
Claus— 

An expressman, aged a hundred and 
fifty by the way he feels, who is deliv- 
ering a rocking-horse at the side door— 

Aunt Agnes, who has just dropped 
the library-table drawer seeking a pen- 
cil to sign the receipt— 

Grandma, who can’t remember what 
she did with the Bedtime Stories she 
bought for Norman’s stocking and 
who wanders about like Lady Mac- 
beth— 

Annabelle, aged sixteen, who skips 
endlessly and wants to know if they 
can’t unpack the new phonograph cab- 
inet to-night instead of to-morrow so 
she can ask some of the boys in to 
fox-trot while Father trims the tree— 








Little Sister: 


WELL, 





WHY, OF COURSE. 
KNOW WHAT KIND OF 


Big Sister: 
HOW DID HE 


A deliveryman, who sounds like a 
troop of cavalry in the front vestibule 
and who is with difficulty 
that he has the wrong house— 

Norah, the maid, who has 
dropped a plate in the kitchen— 


Jack, aged thirteen, who blows out 


convinced 
just 
a fuse while monkeying with the lights 


for the Christmas tree, and throws the 
whole house in darkness— 





DID SANTA CLAUS SEND YOU A VANITY BOX? 


LIPSTICK YOU 





USE? 


Some Exceptions to the Rule 


Radio loudspeaker, which announces 
“Christmas Carol, God Rest You, Mer 
rie Gentlemen, Let Nothing You Dis- 
may,” broadcast from Station WOOF. 

A. H. F. 

VERETT: 


Farrington is a real 
dirt farmer, isn’t he? 
Ewi1nc: No, he’s 


tician ! 


a real dirt poli 





“PEACE ON EARTH” 


DOME IN 


SOUND-PROOF GLASS 


WHICH 
AND NOT 


TOYS CAN BE SEEN 


CHRISTMAS 
HEARD 














Magic 


The subject under discussion by the 


grown-ups was Douglas Fairbanks in 
“The Thief of Bagdad.” They were 
commenting on the magic carpet, par- 





French at a Glance 
An Englishman found an estaminet, 
And asked sandwich with 
in it; 
But 
N’avons rien de plus,’ 
So he 


for a jam 


“Nous 


they said to him, 


left the estaminet damnin’ it. 


—Cambridge Granta. 


Keep Smiling 
Madam Sophie 


always afraid that 


Tucker says: “I 


I'll become too much 


am 


of a damned lady.” 
What Elbert 
“I'm and 


Hubbard 
had 
most of them never hap- 
York Morning Telegraph. 


was it said : 
old 
troubles; but 


New 


an man I’ve many 


pened.’ 


“Suaci I tell her she’s the first girl 


I ever kissed? “HE FLUNG HIS 


“Sure, but don't prove it!” 


—Dartmouth Jack-o’-Lantern. 
tells the 
truth prematurely.—Cyrano (Paris). 


A PESSIMIST is a man who 








ARMS ROUND 
WAIST.” 


[According to a fashion note 
will be below the knees this season.] 


ticularly. The little 
seen the picture. 
“Well, I wish I had a carpet like that,” 
“I'd just say ‘Whif’ and my 
‘rithmetic lessons would be all done.” 
—Indianapolis News. 


daughter had also 


she said. 


Came the Dawn 
Conclusion reached after five years of 
prayer and cogitation by the eminent 
South Bend Tribune: 
“The best and easiest solution of 


Prohibition problem would be 
to quit drinking.’ 


—American 


the 
for people 


Mercury. 


The Creation 


Visitor: What a pretty 
Did Mummy make it for you? 
DaUGHTER OF NEw WEALTH 
fully): Madame Drucille dresses me. 


frock, Vera! 


( scorn- 


HER 
—Punch. 


waists 








simultaneously in the United States, 
Title registered in U. S. 
Additional postage to foreign 
to Canada, 80 cents. Back 


Lire is published every Thursday, 
Great Britain, Canada and British Possessions. 
Patent Office. $5.00 a year in advance, 
countries in the Postal Union, $1.60 a year; 
numbers cannot he supplied. 


The text and illustrations in Lire are copyrighted. For Reprint Rights 
in Great Britain apply to Lire, Rolls House, Breams Buildings, Fetter 
Lane, London, FE. C., England, 


Latest Scotch story: A Scotchman 
—Eve (London). gave a waiter a tip—and the horse lost 
—London Evening News. 
The foreign trade supplied from Lire’s Londen Office, Rolls Hous« 
Breams Buildings, London, E. C. Canadian distributor, The Americ 
News Company, Ltd., 386-388 St. James Street, Montreal, Canada. 


No contributions will be returned uniess accompanied by stamped a 
addressed envelope. Lire does not hold itseif responsible for the loss 
non-return of unsolicited contributions. 


Notice of change of address should reach this office two weeks pr 
to the dete of issue to be affected. 








For That Holiday Gift 
For the Friend 
You Almost Forgot! 


L 

ife 
subscription will be just the thing! 
Only one copy could have 
rived there by Christmas anyway, and its amusing 
pictures and bright text, the best of their kind, will 
come weekly all through the year, just as if you had 
started in time. You want to give the very best, and 
that surely is Lire With Its Laugh on Every Page! 





ar- 


A Christmas Card in colors, announcing your gift, 
will be sent on request. 


Christmas Order 


Enclosed find Five Dollars (Canadian $5.80, Foreign $6.60). 
Send Lire for one year to 








With 
Christmas Card 
from. 





Lire, 598 Madison Avenue, New York 


(133) 





























Motor Boat Owner: wey! WILL 
THAT PAINTER? 


YOU THROW OFF 























Bystander: ANYTHING TO OBLIGE, 
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The most exacting travelers find great- 
est delight in the equipment and ser- 
vice of Bermuda's newest hotel. Every 
room exquisitely furnished, and afford- 
ing a beautiful vi w of harbor, hills or 
tropical gardens. 


“ee 6 CoO 


Splendid orchestra, original entertain- 
ments. All outdoor sports throughout 
winter. Opens January 16. 


*>2eee06 OO 


For booklet, write John 0. Evans, Manager, 
Hotel Bermudiana, Hamilton 

Furness Bermu e ° 
Street New York 


Bermuda, or 
Line, Desk ‘*B’’, 34 Whitehall 














To Diana, and Others 


Wuen I was twenty years and one, 
3ravely I moved about and gay, 
Seeking what maiden might be won, 
Moonlight and poesy in my pay. 
Gold I had not, but such is trash. 
(Voices: “Say, keeper 
paged.”) 
I was a gallant lad, and rash, 
So I went big with the middle-aged. 


have its 


Now I am sixty years and past, 
Wearied a bit and prone to nap. 
Somehow, everything moves too fast, 

Rushing an old and outworn chap. 
Gold I've garnered, but what is that? 

(Voices: “Say, is it still unhung?”) 
Hair departing and—yes, I'm fat, 

So I'm a hit with the very young. 


ear es 

















NOT SO HELPFUL 


you 


‘HOW 
cosT 


“HAVE 
TO COPE 


A BOOK CALLED 
WITH THE HIGH 
OF LIviINnG’?” 

BUT I MUST WARN YOU, 
PRICE OF IT HAS JUST BEEN 
RAISED.” 

—Le Rire (Paris). 


“YES; 


THE 

















While Daddy Says Grace 


(Jf Each of Us Thought Out Loud) 


Dappy: This is a pretty expensive 
occasion, but Christmas is just one 
of those rare times to get the whole 
family together. Guess it’s worth it, 
at that. Wish the doc hadn’t cut me 
off on starchy foods. 

MortHer: He swore it was a sixteen- 
pound bird, and it’s no bigger than a 
squab. And I know the cider’s too 
hard. Table looks nice, though. Jim's 
cousins needn't act so sniffy—everybody 
knows how they made their money. 

Sister: Why will Dad wear that 
suit with the patched elbow? These 
people will think we haven't a cent. 
Throwing their wet coats on .my bed! 
Family reunions don't register much of 
a hit with me, and you can shout that 
off the henhouse! 

BrotHer: Gosh, I'd never have 
known Uncle Ben. He looks like the 
lead in a comic strip. Kid next to him 
isn’t so bad—wonder who she is; prob- 
ably some cousin. Wonder if I'll make 
the basketball team—let'’s eat, for the 
love o’ Mike! 

Brincet: It may be Christmas fer 
some, but it’s hell on cooks. Kids 
swarmin’ into every dish like bees— 
things bilin’ over, an’ groceries late. 
Wance a year is wance too many fer 
this day. 

Coustn Bette: Mary certainly has 
her hands full with this mob. If Junior 
dangles his tie in the soup, I'll never 
get over it. You might know I'd draw 
the hard kitchen chair to sit in. 

Junior: Olluvs, ’n’ celery, ’n’ turkey, 
*n’ mashed podadoes, ’n’ cramberries, ‘11’ 
razens, 'n’ punkin pie ’n’ plum puddin’. 
Oh, boy! 

Uncte Ben: I'm glad Jim’s the good 
provider in this clan. Hate to have 
‘em all descend on me. Like to know 
the brat that smashed my hat—I’d take 
that shiny dime back quicker’n a wink. 
Looks like a swell feed, though. 

LittteE RutH: Don't lick your 
fingers, or pinch Junior, or be saucy 
to Aunt Mary. “Thank you, 
Uncle Ben,” if he gives you a dime. 
Don’t wipe yer mouth on the table- 
cloth, ’n’ don’t bother Bridget. Remem- 
ber, Mother's got her eye on you. 

GRANDMA: Well, well, well, three 
generations gathered round the board. 
Think of it. It's good to see the family 
together again—if only they'd listen to 
me, too. ae 4 


Say 


Fable 


ONCE upon a time there was a soda 
clerk who put the right drink in front 
of the right person. He didn’t slop 
any of it about, either. 





“Who will stand back of the used 
car you buy?” asks an automobile 
dealer. That’s not so important as who 
will be under it. 
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S ke Oger 
FLEE 

LUXURIOUS CRUISE to the 

ever blue Caribbean, on the 
Great White Fleet —Havana, a minia- 
ture Paris, set down in the palm 
groves of Cuba; luxuriant Jamaica, 
with its wonderful motor roads; the 
engineering wonders of the Canal 
Zone; lovely Costa Rica, quaint 
Guatemala, the century-old Colom- 
bian ports. And, wherever you go 
ease and comfort; an opportunity for 
complete rest for mind and body, due 
to the high quality of service that 
has made Great White Fleet cruises 
famed the world over. 


It is a fact that you can get more 
thoughtful, personal attention on a 
Great White Fleet Cruise than you 
can on any other trip—by land or sea. 
Everything that can contribute to 
your comfort from the carefully 
selected meals to delightful auto 
trips ashore is planned by experts. 
You are a Guest and with tactful care 
ships officers and shore representa- 
tives plan your itinerary so that every 
day of your trip remains as a pleasant 
memory. 


This wonderful service is made pos- 
sible because it is constant. We do 
not hurriedly equip a ship for a cas- 
ual cruise to the tropics. Twice a 
week every week in the year Great 
White Fleet Ships sail from New York 
and New Orleans. You can plan 
your cruise at any time for Great 
White Fleet Ships sail southward with 
ferry boat like regularity. 
we ot te glad to send you our new illus- 


ruises” which 


a 
Se eens of the Rich quality of Grene 
Fleet service. 


Address Passenger Department 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 
Room 1634, 17 Battery Place, N.Y. 


General Offices, 1 Federal St., Boston, Mass, 



















Look your best 


Williams will help your skin. It will tone it 
up, soothe it, improve it, every time you 
shave. And you'll like the noticeably greater 
speed and thoroughness with which Williams 
softens the beard. Sold by all dealers. Large 
size tube 35c; double size tube 50c, containing 
twice as much cream. 


“Williams 


Shaving Cream 


* With the Hinge—Cap you can’t lose 








An Eastern Scene 


The mysterious Eastern sunset filled 
the evening with its erubescent hues; a 
bul-bul above sang three pure notes as 
if heralding the approach of the volup- 
tuous night when the very breeze seems 
steeped in the drowsiness of despair. 
From afar came the regular rhythmic 
beat of the camels performing the camel- 
trot; while in the primitive café near by 
a dancing girl rivalled the houris in the 
sensuousness of her movements. I took 
the lid off and began to eat the dates 
inside. 

—WN. A. de B., in Cambridge Granta. 











NON-COMMITTAL 
“OCCUPATION ?” 


“ER—CZAR OF RUSSIA.” 
—Quotidien (Paris). 

















KOBLER AIR AND WATER PEARL PIPE 


Takes out of the smoke P+. Jam. 85% Pyridin, 
33% Ammoniac. $5.90. ure free. 


Kabler a Ca. lo, $94 20h SU, Gotiouberg, West Now York, M. J 





(GARS 


“MADE AT KEY WEST— 








From the Crossword Puzzlers’ 
Dictionary 

Small saltwater fish of the perch fam- 
ily. Orgies. 

Queer, retiring people; hermits. An- 
chovies. 

A kind of enormous turtle very popu- 
lar in soup. Tarpaulin. 

A small, ill-bred boy; a street arab. 
Gamut. 

A person of very low mentality. 
Idiom. 

Unimaginative, commonplace; lacking 
in animation. Mosaic. 

A bivalve of the oyster family. 
Trollop. 

The god of wine. Abacus. 

A Spanish shawl of lace. Flotilla. 

A sideboard or street lunchroom. 
Buffoon. 

Germs; bacteria. Basilica. 

A prehistoric beast. Thesaurus, 

Plural of snipe. Snoop. 

—H. I. Phillips, in New York Sun. 


Ina Pinch, use ALLEN’S FOOT=EASE 


Heredity 


A friend of those famous clowns, the 
Fratellinis, says that one of the troupe 
recounts this incident as having occurred 
in a Paris omnibus. 

A woman with a child got into the 
bus. When the conductor came she 
asked for one ticket. The conductor 
looked hard at the child, and then said: 
“But you must pay for a ticket for him.” 

“Oh,” said the mother, “but he is not 
old enough to want a ticket.” 

“He must be very tall for his age,” 
replied the conductor. 

“Yes, but vou see, his father’s a 
giant,” explained the mother. 

—Sketch (London). 


Glass Ginger Ale with tablespoonful Abbott's Bitters 
delightful tonic and i. aw Sample Bitters by mail, 
25 cts. in stamps. a Abbott & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


Lost in a Maze 


“TI once tried to teach a little Alabama 
boy to speak pure English,” writes Oc- 
tavus Roy Cohen. “I'll never forget the 
despairing way he said to me at the end 
of the thirtieth or fortieth lesson: ‘Dey 
aren’t no “ain’t you,” is dey? It’s “aren’t 
you,” ain’t it??”—Boston Transcript. 


Her Salad Days 


Mistress: I’d like to know, Norah, 
what has become of all the roast beef and 
cake left over from yesterday. 

Norau: Now, mum, didn’t yer never 
’ave a policeman callin’ on yer when yer 
was my age ?—London Opinion. 





THERE seems to be one law for the 
rich and one for the poor, and about 
two million for the middle class. 

—Memphis News-Scimitar. 
































ou must he slender 
to have hobbed hair~ 


For the shingle bob or the straight bob, you ) 
must have a youthful silhouette. One simply 
can’t be stout—or even overweight. 

How thankful we should be that there is 
one pleasant method of taking off weight. 
Noexercises or diets—just use Marmola Tab- 
lets (thousands of men and women each 
yearregain healthy, slender figures this way ). 

Have you ever tried them? Many of your 
slender, vivacious friends use Marmola 
Tablets. 


All drug stores have them— one dollar 

a box. Or they will be sent in plain wrap- 

postpaid, by the Marmola Co., 1843 
Goran Motors Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 


MARMOLA 


Prescription Tablets 
© > Phasenl Way tS educe 


A» 


i 

















New Hosts of Olympus 
Olympian gods and goddesses, 
As they aver who read 
Their Homers and their Odysseys, 
Were proven friends in need, 
But were their counsels set at nought 
Or aught did them displease, 
Th’ immortals very quickly brought 
The hero to his knees. 


Those gods no longer facilely 
In human strife engage, 

But marshal hosts of bacilli 
To work their spite or rage; 

Yet none the less to work their will 
And vengeful moods appease 

They bring, with all their pristine skill, 
The hero to his sneeze. 
—A. W., in London Daily Chronicle. 


Triumph 
A Ford owner jubilantly displays the 
following sign on his “Coop”: 
“This car used to belong to a De- 
troit millionaire. One more payment 
and it’s mine.”—Kansas City Star. 








MEDITERRANEAN (Jan. 31) AROUND 
THE WORLD (Jan. 30) NORWAY 


and MEDITERRANEAN (July 1) 


cruises by superb, lally chartered, new, 


Seasonal 
oll-burning Cunarders. ._—— le rates include hotels, 
drives, guides, fees, etc. ropean stopovers. 


LONGEST SXPERIENCED ‘CRD MANAGEMENT 
Expert staff. Limited membership. 


SOUTH AMERICA. Small Party le leaves Jan. 22 


Please spect{y program desired 


CLARK’S TOURS Times Bidg., N. Y. 
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Mrs. Pep’s Diary 
(Continued from page 12) 


as possible about the apparel of their 
women characters... .Dined at the Hop- 
kins’, and home early to bed, asking in 
my prayers that I do receive no painted 
tin this Christmas. 


D be Off betimes to Beth Mad- 
ecemmer dox's to sew upon the net 
19th ar Ser 

washrags we have in- 
vented, and Beth did show me with 
much pride the completed record of her 
ancestry for the inscription of which 
she did take lessons from a calligrapher 
whose fee would have kept I know not 
how many poor families from starva- 
tion. An angel couldn't do any better, 
said I, when I saw that the line started 
seriously with Adam and Eve, but 
Beth’s verbal reaction was so feeble 
that I said nought upon encountering 
Rahab, and read hastily onward in the 
hope of finding Queen Elizabeth’s name. 
Albeit our own record is presentable 
enough from an American standpoint, I 
felt, upon finishing, as if I had just 
stepped in from Ellis Island. I do be- 
lieve that an active interest in one’s 
ancestry is a surer index of one’s age 
than crow’s-feet, a conviction which my 
mother evidently shares, forasmuch as 
the testimonials to our own lineage are, 
so far as I know, still hanging on the 
stable door. 


Addressed Christmas cards 
December 
all the morning, amused 
20th 

by the psychology which 
directs three hand-done galleons on 
costly parchment to the sheep in whom 
our interest is not keen, and the flippant 
verse on commercial vanilla to the 
goats whom we adore. Sam home early 
with the news that he must be off at 
once to Chicago, and I did bespeak my 
distress at it so plainly that he cried 
out, If only you were like the woman in 
“The Green Hat” to whom all things 
were inevitable! But Lord! I have de- 
cided that I can tolerate the inevitable 
only when it is pleasant, and as for 
bowing to the reverse, I shall cut it 
dead the next time it confronts me. 


Baird Leonard. 





“THAT OLD GUY LOOKS LIKE SANTA 
CLAUS, DON’T HE?” 





The Louvain Library Fund 


For the Louvain Library, after nearly 
five centuries of noble service, to have 
been utterly destroyed during a brief 
bombardment, was a convincing demon- 
stration of the economic wastefulness of 
war—a very practical peace argument. 

America promised the Belgians the 
Library should be restored. We now 
commemorate the coming of the Prince 
of Peace. Small portions from just a 
few Christmas checks would help make 
good our pledge. 

With pleasure we list additional 
friends : 


Previously acknowledged... .$555.00 
Miss L. C. Outerbridge, 


PRED, cacciedaneae 5.00 

Miss R. K.  Schabacker, 

en, Wh seckconsesises 1.00 
$561.00 


Checks, payable to Lire, marked 
“For Louvain Library Fund,” will be 
duly forwarded. 


The Desired Effect on the Reader 
(Does the End Justify the Means?) 


American Magasine—He circled the 
room with squared shoulders, head 
thrown proudly back. “I, too, can be 
interesting people,” he said, and he will. 
He has only started—we hope he goes 
far. Watch Him or You'll Miss Some- 
thing. 


Literary Digest—“I am hardly an 
authority,” he laughed modestly. All 
agreed, and he continued: “Rut from 
a subscriber’s viewpoint, I think the 
only equitable solution of the immigra- 
tion problem lies in conducting a poll 
among those desiring to enter. Only in 
this way can we get the opinion of 
those most concerned.” 


McCall’s—“It will take me _ seven 
years to walk to the end of this street, 
so I'd better take some sandwiches 
along.” 


Snappy Stories—Elvira stepped back 
at his approach, but betrayed herself 
by seizing his vest and gripping it till 
the blood left her fingers. With a little 
gasp, she shut her eyes as she felt his 
arms of steel encircling her. “Alfred” 
—she could only whisper it—“Alfred, I 





“YEAH—BUT HE DON’T TALK LIKE 
HIM.” 














is served in the 
Dining Cars and 


Pullmans, in every 
State of the Union. 


“The Queen 
of Table Waters” 


Fifth Avenue at 42nd Street, New York 














have been asleep till to-night. ..tell me 
that you love me....” Releasing her 
for a moment, he gazed full in her face, 
a face twisted by passion, but with a 
lurid beauty in the moonlight. “Love 
you—love you! Of course I don’t love 
you! I only want you...and that just 
for to-night....” She drew and held 
him to her till her arms ached, raising 
her lips in surrender. 


Physical Culture—Grasping one end 
of the ferry firmly between thumb and 
forefinger, and holding on to the pier 
with the other hand, he drew it back, 
and permitted the old lady to enter. “I 
developed those fingers,” he told the 
amazed skipper, “by playing with the 
marbles described on page _ eighty- 
three.” 

Vanity Fair—A shade of a smile flit- 
ted over his otherwise features before 
he replied. “But who is Van Vechten 
to say overmuch of the ‘light touch’? 
Firbank himself throws any such claim 
to the winds in the title, ‘Prancing Nig- 
ger’.” Then, with apparently no effort: 
“May I ask who could give a light 
touch to a prancing nigger?” The eve- 
ning was his. 


Lire—A gleam of appreciation ap- 
peared, first in one eye, then the other, 
then in both, like a Wrigley sign. As 
he began to get the full meaning, as 
he saw the shades, the undertones, the 
veiled references—as he got the full 
depth and subtlety of it, peals of laugh- 
ter burst from his throat. He could 
not control himself. 

“Quick!” he managed to cry, be- 
tween paroxysms. “Bring me a Hearst 
paper, before I die laughing.” 

W. G. H. 
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Golf 


this winter at 





™" Belleview 
HOTEL & COTTAGES 

Open Monday = January 5th 
The management takes pleasure in 
announcing the completion of a 
new addition to the Belleview con- 


sisting of 144 rooms and baths, mate- 
rially increasing accommodations. 


Two famous 18-hole golf courses, 
with tournaments attracting the 
leading golfers of the country. Ail 
land and water sports. Biltmore 
cuisine and service. 


Thru Pullman to the doors from New 
York and Chicago. For information or 
reservations, address The Biltmore,N.Y. 


John McEntee Bowman, President 
Earle E. Carley, Vice-Pres. C. A. Judkins, Mgr. 


What We Should See 


If all notices were as _ elaborately 
worded as the “Please Don't Expec- 
torate’”’ signs. 


LerT-HAND exorbitations prohibited. 
Razors exacuated here. 

Do not aliment the animals. 
Remunerate as you enter. 

Cars demotivate here. 

Suits pressed while you procrastinate. 


Editorials by Pollyanna 


I am so sorry that dueling is again 
the vogue in Italy. The Italians are 
such nice people. If dueling has to be 
done somewhere in the world, why 
doesn't it become popular in Russia? 

Many people were annoyed because 
their income tax statements were made 
public. I don't see why. Some of my 
friend their dear ones diamonds 

elebrate the occasion. 

[I hear that in England the dear, sweet 
voung things are having artificial freck- 
les put on their faces to enhance their 
charms. The English women are so 
thoughtful ; they are always doing some- 
thing to try to solve the problem of 
the unemployed. R. Ged. 


ends gave 
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make it convincing. Her love of small 
silver boxes and empty-headed people 
is by no means all that can be said 
for her. 


Tue spark kindled a year or so 
ago when the Plaza Publishing Co. 
put out the first Cross Word Puzzle 
Book has reached a blaze which is 
consuming the country from coast to 
coast. The third volume in the series 
is now out, and is already listed as a 
best seller by those whose business it 
is to keep tabs on what the public 
wants in the way of literature. Mac- 
beth’s doctor, when asked if he had 
no remedy to minister to a mind dis- 
cased, might have answered differently 
if this particular indoor sport had 
existed in his day. It seems to guar- 
antee complete, if temporary, relief 
from the asperities of life. It is 
rumored that there is a woman in 
Farmington, Conn., who has never done 
a crossword puzzle or expressed any 
curiosity about the process, but at the 
time of going to press, the report has 
not been confirmed. 


THE mantle of Katherine Mans- 
field has come in for almost as much 
publicity as that of O. Henry, which 
we hear mentioned less frequently now 
because of a change in styles. I am, I 
hope, open-minded enough not to be 
prejudiced against an author to whom 
it is awarded on the jacket by enthusi- 
astic publishers, even though a number 
of unfortunate experiences in this con- 
nection have left a seam along my crit- 
ical soul. It is therefore a pleasure to 
report that Elizabeth Bowen, in her 
book of short stories, “Encounters” 
(Boni & Liveright), has managed to 
create some of that peculiar and per- 
vasive atmosphere which should prevail 
when the subtleties of psychology are 
being held up to the light. All those 
who like the literature of what the 
women’s club lecturers call “contacts” 
will be at least interested in this book. 


AND now, just by way of ballast, 
this concluding paragraph is written 
to remind you that “British Labour 
Speaks” (Boni & Liveright), a collec- 
tion of important writings by mem- 
bers of the Labor Government and 
Party, is at last on the stands. 

Baird Leonard. 


Hapless 
Pity those mortals who live with 
their “mammys” down in “Alabamy” 
and therefore are not entitled to sing 
most ef our popular songs. 





Om and water will not mix, but the 
filling stations are still persevering in 
the experiment. 


WYNKOOP HALLENBECK CRAWFORD COMPANY, NEW YORK 





Ballade of the Duffer 


He rarely fails to pull or slice 
Or top his ball from off the tee; 
Sometimes his language is not nice, 
And who can wonder? Hardly we! 
luis swing is very far from free, 
And most uncertain is his aim; 
He’s in the rough perpetually, 
And yet—and yet he loves the game! 


He isn’t deaf to your advice 
About the way he drops his knee; 
Until the pools are filmed with ice 
Through winter’s chilly wizardry 
He's out for practice, but, ah me, 
The sad result is still the same! 
The divots are a sight to see, 
And yet—and yet he loves the game! 


For lessons he will pay the price 
Of all the pros.—a goodly fee— 
Nor grumble at the sacrifice, 
Nor for their pity make his plea; 
His form is oft a source of glee; 
The way he foozles is a shame; 
He never does a “four” or “three,” 
And yet—and yet he loves the game! 


L’Envoi 
Goliers, I know you will agree 
I do not need to name his name, 
For Duffer he will ever be, 
And yet—and yet he loves the game! 


Ca 





“My wife has the most remarkable 
self-control.” 

“How is that?” 

“She reads her Christmas cards with- 
out passing a finger over the engraving.” 


























KEEP AWAY FROM AN OPEN WINDOW 
DURING A THUNDERSTORM. YOU ARE 
LIABLE TO BE STRUCK. 
































KIPPY wanted to surprise you, but we can’t keep the secret any longer. 


(Sh-h-h, He Has 
a Book for You) 


The Skippy Book has more than arrived; it is the hit of the holiday season. 


As a LIFE reader—and friend of Skippy—you will rejoice to know that tired 


parents everywhere are finding the Skippy Book a veritable life-saver in these 


strenuous days of giving and receiving. Abetting Skippy in this campaign for 


better cheer are a host of other delightful characters from the always truthful pen 
of Percy L. Crosby. You will find them all in the Skippy Book, in which are 


assembled over one hundred and fifty of Crosby’s best drawings. 


Price, prepaid, $2.00 


Order from your bookseller 


or from 


LIFE 


598 Madison Ave., New York 








Letters of a Modern Father 

My pear Son: 

Your proposal to drop out of college 
so that you can give more time to writ 
ing plays has the full approval of your 
mother and me. 

We fear, however, that if you come 
home you may apply yourself too 
closely to your plays, especially to the 
three you hope to have ready for pro 
duction in the spring. So I have spoken 
to the proprietor of the Apex Garag« 
about you. He says he is willing to let 
you wash and polish cars and work up 
in the auto repair business while you are 
Writing ; and he will pay you eight dol 
lars a week. 

I know this arrangement will make 


Just wire us when to 


you very happy 
expect you home. 
A ffectionately, 
FATHER, 


Unbeatable 


Ir is our belief that the acme 
caution has been achieved by the man 
who consulted a book on the United 
States game laws before setting a 


mouse-trap in his kitche1 








On the 8:17 


THE man who has left his commuta- 
tion in his other suit and wants to tell 


the world how it happened 


The man who ran the last quarter- 
mile to catch it and who makes a noise 
like a plumber’s lamp all the way in. 

The girl who looks for the turned- 
over seats where the three greatest 


kidders in the world await her. 


Mr. Henry Peck, who is going to 
stay in town for dinner and is trying to 


think up his story. 


The passenger who thinks he is stand- 
ing up while he is really sitting on your 


shoulder. 


The little day-scholar who is trying 
to do three days’ home-work in thirty- 


five minutes. 


The gentleman who planned a close 
Street, 


connection for Chicago at 125th 
where the train doesn’t stop 


The crossword puzzler who has to be 
thrown out bodily by the train crew. 


Guipe: Ive hunted sometimes for 
a week at a time an’ never seen a bear. 
Hunter: Well, probably I won't be 


that lucky. 


are represented in 








Airedales, Scotties, Pekes 
and Just Plain Muts--- 


VERY dog is man’s best pal and most generous critic. All varieties 


LIFE’S DOG CALENDAR 


pictured in color by such sympathetic artists as R. L. Dickey, B. Cory 
Kilvert and Warren Davis. 


You will want to have these dogs in your home to bring happiness and 
friendliness throughout the year. 
a limited edition. Place your order NOW. 


Price, pre paid, $1.00 


Lire, 598 Madison Avenue, New York 
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LiFE’s Dog Calendar is issued in 
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OR each pretty gown or suit, there’s 

a style and color in Holeproof Hosiery 
that’s perfectly, exquisitely suited! Sheer 
—lovely. But with amazing ability to 
withstand much wear and laundering. 


SIMIOAVINNIN 


ia 


In all the newest, most correct colors: 
Indian Tan, Noisette, Samoan, Caravan, 
Beige, Cloud, Silver and Jack Rabbit. At 
most good stores. If not available near 
you, write for illustrated price list. Styles 
also for children and men. 
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HOLEPROOF HOSIERY COMPANY, MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
Holeprocf Hosiery Company of Canada, Limited, London, Ontario 
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